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My trouble would probably not have existed if Professor Pillsbury had 
told us in an early chapter what he means by 'entrance into consciousness.' 
When we reach the eighth chapter it appears that his intention probably 
is to distinguish between 'experience' (in the broadest sense, as including 
the lowest forms of mental process) and 'consciousness,' and to use the 
latter term to designate a more or less organized experience (pp. 251 ff.; 
cf. p. 292). This should have been brought out earlier in the book. 
But when this has been made clear, it is still difficult to see why one 
should say that "before it takes on meaning the process can at most be 
nothing other than the physiological or the physical" (p. 104). Probably 
this is a slip. 

One other criticism which I feel constrained to make is concerned with 
the author's use of English. When one is reviewing a book so admirable 
as this, one feels that it is ungracious to call attention to faulty modes of 
speech. It seems to me, however, that there is a growing tendency 
among American men of science toward carelessness in the use of their 
mother-tongue and that it is time for some one to raise the voice of protest. 
The author's very sparing use of commas sometimes makes it necessary 
to read a sentence twice in order to grasp its meaning. (See, e. g., the 
last sentence in p. 127 or the last in p. 213.) More commonly the errors 
in the book do not interfere with our understanding the thought; but 
to the reader who cares for good English they mean irritation and con- 
sequent loss of time. And in some cases, though we know what the author 
means, it is obvious that he has not said it. (See the last sentence but 
two in p. 40 or the last one in p. 137.) The more sincerely one admires 
Professor Pillsbury's book, the more one dislikes to find in it things like 
these. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Aristote et I'idealisme Platonicien. Par Charles Werner. Paris, F61ix 

Alcan, 1910. — pp. xii, 370. 

This work is a study of the fundamental principles of Aristotle's philos- 
ophy, with especial regard to its relations to Plato's theory of Ideas, 
The work is well written and is based on a very extensive and thorough 
acquaintance with the text of Aristotle. Professor Werner, throughout 
his book, gives an abundance of citations and references in support of 
his interpretations. In several respects these interpretations differ very 
materially from the view of Aristotle's doctrines made current by Zeller 
and others. 

The exposition of Aristotle's Philosophy is arranged under four heads, 
"Reality," "Mind," "The Good," and "God." 
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The most noteworthy features of Professor Werner's discussion of 
Aristotle's general conceptions of reality are: (i) Aristotle, notwithstand- 
ing his criticism of Plato's theory of Ideas, is himself an intellectual 
realist, the chief point of difference between Plato and him being that he 
is an immanent realist, whereas Plato is a transcendent realist. The 
Aristotelian 'Form' is the Platonic Idea brought down from its heavenly 
isolation and made to dwell and energize in the 'matter' of concrete 
reality. (2) Aristotle does not, as Zeller maintains, contradict himself 
in regarding individuals as alone real, whereas science deals solely with 
universals. Aristotle is, in fact, a conceptual realist, for whom the species 
is more real than its individual examples. Matter is simply the principle 
of particularization, which in part obstructs the formative actuality. 
(3) In consequence, the fundamental contradiction in Aristotle's theory 
of reality consists in his attempt to find in sensible reality a principle 
which has been established precisely in opposition to this reality, namely, 
the Platonic Idea. 'Matter' is a blind power, independent of, and partially 
balking the formative work of, the final causes. As such, matter is the 
source of the 'contingent' or 'irrational' in nature, in other words, of the 
'unnatural.' 

In the exposition of "Mind" the points which I regard as noteworthy 
are: (i) The view that Aristotle reduces the activity of thought to a 
minimum and, in general, regards the soul as passive. I cannot admit 
the truth of this interpretation or see how it squares with the theory that 
Aristotle regards God, the Unmoved Mover, as the soul of the cosmos. 
This conception of the Aristotelian theory of mind Professor Werner 
regards as established by Aristotle's doctrine that thought is form realized 
in matter. (2) Aristotle's treatment of mind is dominated by the Platonic 
idealism, which really misconceives the true nature of mind. Mind or 
'Spirit,' says Professor Werner, is spontaneous self-activity. (3) Aristotle, 
in his theory of desire, admits a non-intellectual element in the soul, but 
here again desire is determined by the object and is not shown by Aristotle 
to be a unique spontaneity. (4) Aristotle reduces all moving causes to 
consciousness, and confounds the motor and affective elements of the soul. 

In his treatment of "The Good," Professor Werner maintains that 
Aristotle's theory of virtue is really quite as intellectualistic as that of 
Socrates. That virtue is always a mean is a doctrine which reveals the 
intellectualistic prejudice, and Aristotle reduces vice to error. Here again 
I cannot follow Professor Werner. 

Pleasure is held to be the supreme principle of valuation in Aristotle's 
system, and the fact of human appraisal in terms of pleasures is said to 
be made by Aristotle the basis for the conception of a realm or world of 
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values distinct from the world of reality. In short, Professor Werner 
makes Aristotle out to be a hedonist in ethics. This is certainly a strange 
conclusion, and one that is not at all in harmony with the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Although he cites the discussions in which Aristotle makes 
pleasure the natural accompaniment of normal functioning and the value 
of pleasure to be determined by the value of the function, in his anxiety 
to find in Aristotle a sharp distinction between the world of factual reality 
and the world of values. Professor Werner overlooks the bearing of these 
discussions and roundly says that Aristotle identifies happiness with 
pleasure. Professor Werner maintains that, in admitting that pleasure 
determines action and confers worth upon it, Aristotle recognized the 
presence of an irrational element in the soul — a principle of mysterious 
spontaneity or freedom. In this respect Aristotle departs from the intel- 
lectual determinism of the Platonic idealism. The intelligible is the 
antithesis of liberty. Plato recognizes no freedom of spontaneity in 
action. Aristotle, in his moral empiricism, abandons the rationalism of 
Plato. Of course, the pleasures which determine human action are the 
pleasures of a thinking being. Professor Werner's conception of freedom 
appears to be that of Professor Bergson. Freedom is the irrational element 
in the soul. 

In Part IV, "God," it is argued that the God of Aristotle is the in- 
dwelling soul, the immanent moving cause of the first heaven, and there- 
fore, since all movement depends on the movement of the first heaven, 
which embraces all reality, God is the indwelling world soul — self-active 
and unmoved. AH motion is derived from him. For this interpretation 
Professor Werner argues as follows: God is the unmoved mover; but a 
mover cannot be separated from that which it moves. Now God is 
himself motionless, eternal, unchangeable, self-contained. All these at- 
tributes are ascribed also to the first heaven. Therefore God must be 
the indwelling cause of the motion which is internal to the first heaven. 
The motion of the latter is eternal. It is a motion which returns upon 
itself. Such a motion is circular. Moreover, the heaven of the stars is 
called divine, immortal, unchangeable, etc. In short, it is given the 
same attributes as God. And Aristotle argues from the analogy of the 
soul as mover of the body to the conception of God as mover of the world. 
God, therefore, is the motionless, self-existent soul from which proceeds 
the movements of the universe which is his body. This conclusion 
Professor Werner reaches by way of deduction from Aristotle's expressed 
teachings. He does not cite any passages in which the theory is explicitly 
stated. The contradiction between the theory that God is the World- 
Soul and Aristotle's statements that God is pure form, free from any 
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admixture of matter, is only apparent, says Professor Werner. For the 
matter which constitutes the first heaven, or body of the Divine being, 
is not the blind contingent matter of things sublunary. It is simply 
the subject of form. It is perfect actuality, not inert and imperfect 
potentiality, and the circular world movement is pure ivipysta. 

Finally, the pure form or God is the equivalent of the Platonic Idea. 
Aristotle's God is the supreme term in the hierarchy of forms. The 
great difference between Plato and Aristotle in this regard is that, whereas 
Plato assumes a plurality of Ideas or forms, Aristotle assumes only one 
perfect form, which he identifies with the Idea of Good. The form of 
the cosmos is harmonious since it is God. God thinks the whole universe 
of beings, not in their isolated material complexity, but in their formal 
unity. This world-thought in God is love. In him love and desire are 
one, and he responds to the confused aspirations which come from all parts 
of the universe by an eternal act of comprehension and love. Man can, 
in rare moments, identify himself with this divine thought, and enjoy 
this intellectual love of God. In so doing man becomes identical with God. 

Professor Werner's book will prove of interest and value to all students 

of Aristotle. It is a contribution to the understanding of the great 

Stagirite which is worthy of serious consideration. I find myself unable 

to regard as convincing Professor Werner's interpretation of Aristotle as 

an out and out intellectualist in his doctrine of mind, and as holding that 

God is the Soul of the World. Notwithstanding his apparently complete 

command of the text of the Master, I think that Professor Werner's 

exegesis has been somewhat warped by Bergsonian anti-intellectualism. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Ohio State University. 

Race Questions and other American Problems. By Josiah Royce. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — pp. xiii, 287. 
It is a familiar charge against Idealism that it is anything but a practical 

creed, that it is an 

"Abstract intellectual scheme of life 
Quite irrespective of life's plainest laws." 

It is not therefore without significance when an idealist philosopher 
seeks to answer it by a practical application of his doctrines to the problems 
of modern life, a life which, as he fully admits, 

"Is Rome or London not Fools' Paradise." 

This is what Professor Royce undertakes to do in the present volume. 
The book consists of five essays: "Race Questions and Prejudices"; 



